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Subject:     "YOUR  ROOF."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Time  was  when  the  roof  over  her  head  was  no  concern  of  anv  woman  except 
as  an  object  of  gratitude.     Woman's  "olace  was  in  the  home.     Her  job  was  running 
the  house,  not  building  or  repairing  it.    And  if  the  roof  leaked  —  well,  she  set 
the  dishpan  underneath  to  catch  the  drippings  and  waited  patientlv  until  the  man 
of  the  house  got  around  to  looking  after  re-pairs.    And  if  a  new  roof  was  going 
on,  do  you  think  she  expressed  any  opinion  about  the  kind  of  a  roof  she  wanted 
or  how  it  should  be  made?    Not  she,   if  she  knew  her  place. 


Well,  times  have  changed.     In  many  up-and-coming  families  nowadays  all 
members  of  the  household  are  interested  in  all  household  affairs.    And  you  are 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  find  husbands  and  sons  who  know  their  vitamins  and 
often  take  a  hand  in  cooking  or  dish-washing,  and  wives  who  can  direct  a  car- 
penter in  building  a  new  wing  to  the  house  or  a  new  roof. 

So  don't  be  surprised  that  the  subject  of  your  Aunt  Sammy's  conversation 
today  is  roofs.    As  a  matter  of  thrift,  it's  a  good  idea  to  know  about  the  roof 
over  your  head.    The  engineers  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  special 
work  concerns  home  building,  tell  me  that  the  roof  is  the  most  inroortant  part 
of  the  building  for  protecting  both  the  interior  and  the  exterior;  thev  say  the 
roof  affects  the  life  of  the  house  and  the  value  of  the  property.     Yet  they  also 
tell  me  that  the  farm  housing  survey,  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
agricultural  colleges  in  46  States  made  in  IPv4-  --  that  survey  showed  that  kO 
percent  of  the  farmhouses  needed  either  roof  repairs  or  new  roofs.     No  doubt 
about  it,  we  Americans  have  been  neglecting  our  roofs.     I  can't  give  you  any 
figures  on  town  and  city  houses,  but  I  don't  doubt  that  roof  attention  is  needed 
just  as  much  there. 


"Veil,  in  case  you  want  to  know  some  helpful  roofing  facts  —  for  example, 
if  you  are  interested  in  the  common  types  of  roof  covering  or  if  you  would  like 
to  know  the.  important  steps  in  roof  repair,   I  can  tell  you  exactly  where  to  get 
it.    All  those  facts  are  included  in  a  new  Department-of-Agri culture  bulletin 
called  "Roof  Coverings  for  Farm  Buildings  and  Their  Repair."    That's  a  long 
title,  so  I'll  repeat  it  —  "Roof  Coverings  for  Farm  Buildings  and  Their  Repair. 
If  you  want  to  order  it  by  number,   it  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1751.    A  copv  of 
this  bulletin  is  yours  for  the  asking  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts.  Just 
write  for  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  the  way,  if  vou  own  a  town  or  city  house,  don't  be  scared  off  that 
bulletin  because  it  mentions  "farm  buildings"  or  because  it  is  a  "farmers' 
bulletin."    The  essentials  of  installing  roofing  are  the  same  in  the  country  and 
m  town.    But  in  town,  fire  regulations  may  limit  your  choice 
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You  may  think  I'm  a  little  early  talking  about  roof  repairs  and  new 
roofs  in  January,  since  roof  work  usually  won't  start  until  spring.     No,  I'm 
not  suggesting  that  you  climb  out  on  an  icy  roof  and  start  ripping  off  shingles 
today.    And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  write  for  the 
new  bulletin  and  do  your  reading  up  on  the  subject  of  roofs.     While  the  cold 
wind  blows  and  the  rain  or  snow  comes  down,  you  can  sit  by  the  fire  and  inform 
yourself,  so  that  when  the  spring  arrives  and  warm  roofing  weather  comes,  you'll 
be  all  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  job. 

Anyway,  this  new  bulletin  should  have  a  place  in  your  home  library  along 
with  that  other  new  bulletin  I  told  you  about  last  week  —  "Modernizing  Farm- 
houses."   At  least,  these  companion  volumes  are  good  to  have  on  hand  against 
the  day  when  you  will  need  to  know  about  house  repair. 

Of  course,  I  can't  hope  to  pass  along  to  you  in  one  little  chat  all  the 
roof  information  in  the  new  bulletin.     And  why  should  I  try  "'hen  you  can  have  a 
bulletin  yourself  to  read?    But  I  would  like  to  mention  one  section  that  should 
be  of  special  interest  to  most  housewives.     This  section  is  headed  "Locating 
Leaks. " 


Reading  it  took  me  back  years  ago  to  one  rainy  day  when  my  aunt,  who 
prided  herself  on  perfection  in  housekeeping,  discovered  a  damp  spot  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  her  guest  room.     Of  course,   she  lost  no  time  in  calling  her  good-natured, 
easy-going  husband  to  task.     She  reminded  him  that  he  could  have  prevented  that 
leak  by  giving  the  roof  a  yearly  inspection.     She  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms 
of  the  ounce  of  prevention.     However,  before  my  uncle  got  around  to  caring  for 
the  leak,  the  damp  spot  had  spread  to  the  side  wall  and  stained  my  aunt's  new 
flowered  wallpaper.     What  was  worse,  the  leak  loosened  the  plaster,  and  before 
the  matter  was  ended  came  near  loosening  the  tie  between  my  aunt  and  uncle. 

But  this  is  family  gossip  after  all.     That  story  just  came  to  my  mind  when 
I  read  in  the  bulletin  that  every  roof  needs  a  periodic  inspection  to  detect 
fcroaks,  missing  shingles,  choked  gutters,  damaged  flashings,  and  also  defective 
mortar  joints  of  chimneys,  parapets  and  so  on.     If,   in  spite  of  such  precautions, 
a  damp  spot  does  occur  on  the  ceiling,  the  bulletin  says  that's  your  cue  to  get 
the  man  of  the  house  right  out  and  after  the  leak.     A  practical  man  can  usually 
fix  a  small  leak  easily,  but  a  large  leak  calls  for  an  expert. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  you  have  to  be  something  of  a  detective  to 
locate  a  leak.     The  wet  spot  on  the  ceiling  is  the  important  clue.     Its  location 
indicates  the  kind  of  a  leak  that  is  probably  causing  the  trouble.     For  example, 
if  the  wet  snot  is  near  a  chimney  or  out 3 id ej"  you  don't  have  to  be  Sherlock 
holmes  to  guess  that  the  trouble  is  probably  a  defective  or  narrow  flashing,  or 
loose  mortar  joints,  or  dislodged  coping.     On  flat  roofs  the  trouble  is  likely 
to  be  a  clogged  downspout,  or  water  or  snow  accumulated  above  the  flashing.  On 
a  sloping  roof  —  but  there.    All  these  helpful  clues  are  right  in  the  bulletin 
in  black  and  white.     And  when  you  see  a  leak,  vou  can  just  run  for  the  bulletin 
instead  of  trying  to  remember  any  remarks  of  mine. 

-  iiaa  S°  °nCe  m°re  ~~  the  narne  of  the  new  bulletin  is  "Roof  Coverings  for  Farm 
gildings  and  Their  Repair."    The  number  is  1751.     You  can  have  it  by  writing  to 
me  Jepartnaent  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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